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NEWS and NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Association is scheduled to be held on 
September 26 at Banff. The decision to hold the meeting at this time 
and place followed the invitation ofthe program chairman for the annual 
meeting of the NorthAmerican Association of Alcoholism Programs for 
us to take over one session of the general program. While the number 
of members able to attend will certainly be limited, at least two of our 
officers -- Vice-President Harold Demone and Secretary-Treasurer 
John Miller -- will be there to conduct the meeting. In addition, they 
are cooperating with the program chairman in planning a panel discus- 
sion on "Education as Prevention of Alcoholism. "' 


* * 
Attention is called to the fact that President George Nimmo has 


left New Hampshire and is now located in Ohio. His address is: City 
Board of Health, 635 North Erie Street, Toledo. George will function 


as a health educator with major responsibility for an alcoholism a | 


gram. 
* * * 


In a membership recruitment program, copies of Drinking and 
Intoxication, a book of collected readings, have been offered to new 
members as a bonus for advance payment of dues for two years. The 
results of this membership drive will be reported in the December 
issue. However, the offer of the bonus book has been discontinued. 


During recent months a subcommittee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has been exploring their role in relationship to 
problems of alcohol as they affect schools and young people. One 
member in eachstate has accepted responsibility for investigating local 
resources. Members of AAIAN can render a service to this organiza- 
tion and are urged to do so. The names of state representatives may 
be secured by communicating with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Mrs. A. Kenneth 
Spencer, 600 West Rosas Road, San Gabriel, California, is chairman 
of the PTA national committee on alcohol education. 


* * 


Enclosed with this issue of the Bulletin is a copy of Alcohol 
Education: What Does a Teacher Need to Know to Teach?, proceedings 
of a Conference on Alcohol Education held in October 1959 in Stowe, 
Vermont. This excellent booklet has been made available to our 
members by John Pasciutti, Supervisor of Alcohol Education, Vermont 
State Department of Education, who has served two terms as president 
of AAIAN. 
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Emotions and Teen-age Drinking 


Irving Wolf, Ph. D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Boston University 


This paper was presented by Dr. Wolf at a Work- 
shop on Alcohol Education for Teachers held in 
Princeton, New Jersey, December 1959. It is re- 
printed by permission from the Proceedings of 
that Workshop. 


Fellow bankers: I use this form of greeting to you this evening 
in all sincerity, because in addition to our role as teachers we may 
look upon our responsibilities as caretakers of a very valuable com- 
modity — as a matter of fact, the most valued inventory in the world -- 
people. And as bankers entrusted with this investment, we teachers 
assume the additional mandate not only of maintaining the capital in- 
vestment of society (our depositors), but accept also the task of helping 
these investments to grow. It would seem quite appropriate, there- 
fore, for us to look at the kinds of stock with which we're dealing. We 
are now talking about teen-agers. 


When we talk about teen-agers, we are discussing children whose 
ages range from 13-19, and when we talk about this particular age 
range, we are discussing adolescents. Adolescence is defined as "the 
state or process of growing up from childhood to manhood or woman- 
hood!' Consequently, when we discuss teen-agers and adolescents, we 
are discussing a dynamic process, a stage in development which is in 
transition. It is important that we keep this in mind, so that we do not 
- lose sight of the fact that the teen-ager is experiencing the final growth 
stages on his way to adulthood. 


A composite portrait of the typical American teen-age boy pre- 
sents a tall, thin, muscular person, who is shy, especially with women, 
and emotionally retentive, as if he were saving himself for something. 
His occasional grin, however, indicates a basic satisfaction with him- 
self. Among his peers he can be rowdy and boisterous, and yet with 
younger children, kind and circumspect. His goals are vaguely de- 
fined; they have something to do with action and motion. His ideals in 
the world of sports seem to fulfill suchneeds as discipline, locomotion, 
spareness in aggression, calm exhibitionism, and dormant masculinity. 


To understand any particular behavior which the teen-ager as a 

_ group exhibits, whether it be teen-age drinking, driving or loving, it is 
necessary that we discuss first some of the implications which are as- 
sociated with being a teen-ager. The distinction of "being.a teen-ager" 
in American society is a unique and highly complex combination of 
events. The teen-age is described as a stage of considerable insecurity 
and strain, both from the adolescent's viewpoint, and from that of those 
whose lives he "complicates." The complication is understandable if 
we look at whatthe teen-ager has to accomplishbetween 13 and 19. The 
two major jobs that he seems to have for himself are, one, of becoming 
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independent from the family, and two, of learning how to be socially 
dependent upon others or, putting it another way, of becoming a re- 
sponsible social being, and negotiating in a grown-up society as an 
adult. Let us first discuss the problem of independence from the 
family. . | 


Independence 


There is little doubt that the requirement of independence from 
the family is a major adjustment problem for the teen-ager. It is at 
this point that the youngster is asked to assume real independence, 
suddenly after having developed strongly rewarded dependency behavior 
over a long period of time, from nursery school up through and beyond 
secondary school. As a consequence of strong society demands for in- 
dependence and the long history of well-established dependency be- 
havior, the adolescent is likely to be in conflict, and the fact that this 
conflict occurs during physiological changes and increased physical 
stress as well, only exaggerates the problem. In addition, the lack of 
clarity as to when one is no longer an adolescent but ig an adult, com- 
plicates further the situation. In our society there are'NRo formal pro- 
cedures comparable to those ceremonies called rites of passage, as 
there are in primitive cultures, which serve as guides both to the ado- 
lescent and tothe society, as to when and how independence is achieved. 
In some contemporary societies, certain culturally valued individual 
accomplishments are publicly recognized in ceremonies, and new — 
adult right and responsibilities are thereafter awarded to the former 
adolescent. Thus, there are beginnings and ends to culturally de- 
scribed development stages in these ceremonies and rituals which are 
followed by the individual's being recognized both by himself and by his 
society as an adult. In this way, the adolescent is inducted into the 
adult role. However, our society presents a continual inconsistency 
with regard to adulthood and adolescence. There are many variations 
from state to state and within agencies of the federal government for 
legal responsibility for an individual's actions. There are differences 
in the ages at which an adolescent is considered competent to drive a 
car, to marry, to leave school, to own property, to carry firearms, to 
purchase tobacco and to drink alcoholic beverages. Thus the adoles- 
cent who is facing the problem of transition from dependency to adult- 
hood is faced :with an inconsistency and mixed reaction or unclear set 
of rules and‘expectations from the adults in his society. In one case 
independency is rewarded, and in another case it is punished. 


Peer Group Dependency 


In the area of social dependence or the experience of living with 
others the adolescent shows great dependency on his fellow teen-agers, 
his peer group. This can be seen as a trying out period for those nego- 
tiations with people that characterize adult behavior. However, in the 
teen-ager's situation, there is considerable trial and error, reward 
and punishment. There are several elements in this regard which we 
notice in an adolescent's relationships with his peers, one of which is 
the importance of the group asa teacher. Another is the peer group 
reinforcement of both independence and dependence behavior, and 
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finally, the emergence of the subculture peer group as a source of 
status and prestige to the adolescent who is experiencing a loss of 
prestige as a child in the family, and a non-acceptance as yet, into 
adulthood. Thus we see such situations as cliques, crushes, and court- 
ships, as the adolescent mimics his adult society in the trying out of 
social roles. This complex of behaviors exhibited by adolescents has 
been called a “youth culture", a group which has certain of its elements 
in pre-adolescence, and others in the adult culture. In contrast with 
the adult, the orientation of the youth culture is seen as somewhat ir- 
responsible, with a dedication to "having a good time". In line with this 
is a strong emphasis on social activities in company with the opposite 
sex, and a major interest in athletics, which is in somewhat sharp con- 
trast to the primary standards of adult achievement. Along with this 
is an emphasis on attractiveness of physical nature. Thus, growing up 
consists of negotiating with both sexes, with some tolerance for irre- 
sponsibility while testing out new roles, and with having a good time. 
The latter is romanticized tothe point where being included or excluded 
from the group becomes a very crucial situation for the teen-ager. 


The system of formal education in our society is often a reinforc- 
ing factor in the strengthening of these particular values of the youth 
culture. For example, the co-educational arrangement in high school 
and college strengthens the opportunities for "co-existence, “or rather, 
"fraternization, '' Liberal education is not necessarily viewed as a vo- 
cational training experience, and responsibility is often a tenuous de- 
velopment in these early stages. Thus the adolescent stage and the 
youth culture have an important part in the transition from the security 
and dependency of childhood and the family to that of full adult status 
and independence as a member of society. It is precisely because of 
the importance of this particular stage of development that the anxiety 
and strain is felt both by the adolescent in the situation and by those 
affected and contributing to the situation -- the adult. 


For the existence of the situation called “aduwiescence" is a prod- 
uct of socialization which, in the last analysis, is a product of the adult 
society and its perceptions of the world, and its behavior. 


Personal Identity 


We have discussed major motivations of the teenager towards in- 
dependence and dependence. However, at this point we must bring ina 
prime motivation which seems basically rooted to the individual and 
personality development; this is the adolescent drive for identity, for 
an identification as an individual in his own right. For the growing 
youth faced with the physiological change within him is now primarily 
concerned with attempting: to consolidate his personal and sacial roles. 
He is curious, preoccupied with others' perceptions of him, and with 
the questions of how to harmoniously relate that which he presently has 
developed as a personality role or skill with the ideal expectations of 
his gang. The problem becomes one of integration, and integration or 
synthesis of that which he has, that which he is, and that which is af- 
forded him in the environment. It is pointed out that the adolescent 
has numerous opportunities to identify himself with habits, occupations, 


traits and ideals of real or fictitious people. However, the choices 
often restrict themselves to those socially meaningful models which 
can combine that which he brings to the situation. As Erikson puts it, 
"Indeed, in the social jungle of human existence, there is no feeling of 
being alive without a sense of ego identity, ' 


This identity is seen as developing out of a gradual integration of 
many identifications. Under favorable circumstances, children have 
the early development of the separate identity in early life; in ddoles- 
cence there is the problem of over-identification with the parents in 
certain situations. An emerging identity bridges the early childhood 
stage with the stage we call "adulthood" and its development is embed- 
ded in a social context. The problem of not knowing who we are or 
what we are, becomes a real dilemma for the adolescent. The prob- 
lems of settling on an occupationa! identity, an ethnic identity, a sexual 
identity -- these are not uncommon, and the repudiation of any of these 
roles through what is called "delinquency" makes the problem of grow- 
ing up stand out in relief. Adolescents often receive temporary support 


from each other through cliques and stereotyping of themselves and ‘ 


their ideals. But we again must keep in mind that these are temporary 
transition stages in the general drive ofa personal identity which, by 
definition, involves elements of independence and single partnership 
social negotiations with peers. 


Teen-age Drinking and Society 


With all these problems -- independence, group identification, 
and personal identification, the adolescent presents us with a further 
complication -- he drinks. That teen-age drinking is an existing situa- 
tion seems readily apparent. A recent study among 2,000 junior and 
senior high school students in Michigan reports that about 1/3 of the 
students interviewed indicated that they drank alcoholic beverages with 
some degree of regularity. Along with this finding was the information 
that teen-age drinking, as has been found in other studies, is almost 
entirely a group act. Teen-agers drink in groups at parties. The view 
of teen-age drinking as deviant behavior seems less explanatory than 
descriptive. Thatis, by definition, drinking in teen-agers is deviant 
from the norms of behavior ofthe group which are set forth in laws and 
expectations. As has been pointed out by Sower and others, the teen- 
ager who drinks is not deviant, but normative, or conforming to the 
youth culture which to some extent accepts and supports drinking among 
teen-agers. Thus, a major discrepancy exists in which the deviant 
standards within the youth group are normative within the group, but 
deviant in relation to the rest of the society. Another view of teen-age 
drinking could be the view that the adolescent is imitating the adult's 
behavior earlier than he is "supposed to, " but in that sense, he is con- 
forming at an earlier stage, and hence entering adulthood earlier. 
From the teen-ager's viewpoint, it may be as if the adult is telling him 
that wine, women and song are reserved only for "grown-ups, " defined 
by laws and dates of birth. | 


The substitution of age group standards for home standards is not 
a universal situation, Mead tells us. The role we give to parents that 
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they must pose as better and more complete representatives of their 
culture than they may really be, according to Mead, exposes children 
to an almost inevitable disillusion. Further, the notion that children 
are different from adults, she points out, fosters attitudes in children 
and in adolescent groups which are qualitatively different from the at- 
titudes of the adult. The rejection of parental standards in favor of 
late-developed pee pending age-grade standards results, therefore, in 
re) 


an attenuation self-respect and a weakening of internalized standards 
of behavior upon which our culture is based. Shame andthe disapproval 
of others then becomes a more prominent punishment behind the con- 
duct of behavior than the internalized standards or guilt which have 
been developed from parental attitudes. 


Mead points out that the "puritan'’ character neglects the enor- 
mous and growing prevalence of age grade standards which are replac- 
ing the older sanctions. When the child repudiates them for the age 
group Standards, he has in some degree surrendered the sense of moral 
autonomy for the comfort of a crowd. Under these circumstances the 
standard of the crowd becomes binding on the individual and the content 
of that standard is without significance, for in repudiating the early 
moral standard, the child repudiates the unconscious insistence and the 
intrinsic difference between good and bad. 


The Teacher 


The type of social process in our culture leaves the way open for 
a leader who can become a parent surrogate and the existence of this 
state of readiness for leadership in the young people of this country 
represents a potentiality for desirable social change. An organization 
which can help fill the role whichthe home increasingly has been forced 
to abandon as a standard setting agency, is the school. While we would 
not see this as stepping in, but more as supporting and strengthening 
the parental standards, the educational leader is today ina strategic 
position to influence the adolescent in the attitudes and behaviors re- 
lated to alcoholic beverages. 


' Attitude development is seen as starting early in childhood, when | 
_the child learns to take as its role model or ideal the parent of the 


same sex. The child accepts the standards of that parent until, in the 
absence of the parent, the child learns to act as if the parent were still 
there. While the child is still qualitatively different from adults in that 
the submissions to impulses are more frequent and require constant re- 
ward and punishment, he is continually trying on the parents' behaviors 
for size. Reinforcement or strengthening of these behaviors is brought 
about by parents' reactions, by teachers, clergy, officials, and others 
who take similar roles to that of the judging parent. In essence, in our 
society the child is expected to become like the parent, and to take the 
parent as a model for his own style of life. However, we find that soon 
after the children start in school, substitute standards of other children 
often take the place of the standards set by the parents. Children who 


continue to follow the standards set by the parents in the face of peer 
group standards run the danger of being old-fashioned or square, ina 


group which is cool. For the need to be included as a member of the 
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peer group assumes an imporfance at least equal to the need to pre- 
serve the parental acceptance, and also reinforces the announcement 
of independency in relation to the family home. 


What is the role of the teacher with respect to attitudes? Reis- 
man describes the teacher as a proxy parent, whose power ‘has in- 
creased as a consequence of shift to what he calls "other-direction." 
In describing the period of inner direction, Reisman talks about the 
school as a middle class conformity arrangement where the teacher's 
task was largely to train the children in decorum and intellectual mat- 
ters. He points out that in that period of educational leadership the 
teacher did not work closely with the child's emotional level, and the | 
teacher regarded the job as a limited one, sharply demarcated from 
the parental task. Seating was formal, all facing the front and often 
alphabetical» On the other hand, progressive education was seen as a 
movement to liberate children for development of the individuality of 
the child, and its method was to focus the teacher's attention on more 
facets of the child than his intellectual ability. Seating is arranged in- 
formally, sexes are mixed, and school is fun. While Reisman has 
some strong feeling that these latter educational methods which initially 
held so much promise are now distorted, he points to many positive 
elements which have evolved via the progressive education route. Ina 
sense, Reisman presents the problem of two extremes: teaching in 
inner-direction and in outer-direction. The outer-direction or pro- 
gressive system carried to its extreme, as he sees it now, is the 
teacher who is conveying to the children that what matters is not their 
industry or learning, as much as their adjustment in the group. Some- 
where inbetween the three R's and strict discipline, and the permis- 
siveness and adjustment of the progressive school, is a role for the 
teacher which .is well accepted by those of us who see education ina 
broad sense. The attitudes, the standards and the values of the re- 
spected adult, whether he is called an ideal, a role model, or a parental 
surrogate, his values and standards are guides for the adolescent in 
transition. 


’ The school as an institution andits role in relation to teen-age 
drinking has been discussed by Sower, who has brought into focus the 
importance of looking at three interacting social systems. One is the 
set of behaviors stemming from the adolescent or youth culture, a 
second fromthe adult group which encompasses the community, school, 
and parent, anda third represented by the interrelationships existing 
between youth and adult. He points out that the greater the linkage or 
communication between the two systems, youth and adult, the more 
readily attained the goal, which is a common goal necessarily sub- 
scribed to by both systems. The school is seen as an avenue where 
_ common goals and facilitated communication systems can strengthen 
linkage and connections between these two systems. According to this 
view, the major method of exerting influence in relation to alcoholism 
and other behaviors is through common goals and communications de- 
veloped between adolescent and adult social systems. 


To agree on common goals with respect to adult and adolescent 
views assumes that there is a clear and consistent view of the situation 
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within each group. However, it would seem that by the very nature of 
teen-age drinking we are confronted with a dilemma for both groups. 
On the one hand, the youth is led to believe, through our public mass 
communication media, that drinking is adult behavior, and adult be- 
havior is one of youth's major aspirations. On the other hand, the 
adult says to the adolescent -- yes, we want you to grow up and be like 
us, but not so fast. If we evaluate this, we see inconsistency in both 
views. The youth wants to be accepted in a grownup world but to do so 
on adolescent terms is to flout the grownup's rules. The adult sets out 
to encourage grownup behavior and entrance into adult roles, but in 
this encouragement he demands that youth accept what may be seen as 
arbitrary prerequisites, such as date of birth. While we can argue by 
analogy that adults set arbitrary requirements in other areas of be- 
havior, we have noted previously that these entrance requirements 
have been undergoing scrutiny and change in recent years. This is not 
to present a case for approval or disapproval of teen-age drinking, but 
to suggest that for both the adolescent and the adult there exists a lack 
of clarity of goals in each system with respect to drinking. 


I'm reminded of the school superintendent in Vermont who re- 
flected the feeling he had picked up from his teen-age students that it 
appeared to them as if all the "good things’ were reserved for the 
special privileged group of adults. Whether teen-age drinking is seen . 
as deviant behavior, or early testing out of adult behavior, does society © 
as a whole have a clear view of drinking among teen-agers? Do most 
parents see this as inappropriate, or do parents encourage adolescent 
drinking in the home under supervision? Erickson emphasizes thata 
human being is at all times an individual and a member of society, and 
that a personality is subject to anxiety while as a group member of 
society he is susceptible to the panic emanating from his group. He 
points out that there is no individual anxiety which does not reflect a 
latent concern common to the immediate and extensive group -- family 
and society in general. In this regard, an individual who is isolated 
and barred from the sources of strength of the group often takes ona 
role considered especially evil, such as that of a drunkard, for ex- 
ample. For the discontinuity in going from adolescence to adulthood is 
as anxiety provoking for society as it is for the adolescent. Substitu- 
tion of standards of the youth culture forthose originally set by parents 
becomes steadily aggravated until in an adolescent it may result in 
crises in parent-child relationships which we often label "delinquency" 


Delinquency, however, is a label which, like most catch words 
today, tends to stereotype rather than to classify events correctly. 
Teen-age drinking is not to be confused with delinquency, although the 
two may often coexist. The active rebellion against clear cut and ex- 
plicit values and standards of society stands out much more clearly in 
delinquent behavior than it does in adolescent drinking, so that equat- 
ing teen-age drinking with delinquency would seem like wrapping up 
apples and oranges in one neat simple package. Rather, the very un- 
certainty and ambivalence which is reflected when attitudes towards 
teen-age drinking are explored stand out in contrast tothe almost com- 
_plete condemnation of those behaviors called delinquent, a censure ex- 
pressed by the majority of our youth culture as well as by the adult 


society. 


Deviant behavior is best understood if we look at both the psy- 


chology and the sociology of these behaviors. Teen-age drinking may 


be seen as deviant behavior when defined by adult rules, and its roots 
can be seen in both individual and group phenomena. We have discussed 


._the motivations of the adolescent in his strivings for independence, 


group identification, and personal identity. The search for a personal 
identity, the individual psychology of the teen-ager, is a major problem 
for youth, according to Erikson, because of the role diffusion which 
occurs in adolescence. This is a period when childhood has ended and 
youth begins. It is at this time that the continuities are questioned as 
body growth and internal changes awaken new feelings and tensions. 
The adolescent is now primarily concerned with how he appears in the 
opinion of others, with some doubts of sexual identity and adequacy, and 
with a need to keep together by often over-identifying with heroes, 
cliques, and crowds. In this quest for a new and yet a continuing iden- 
tity, the adolescent may fight over again many of the earlier childhood 
battles, andoften well-meaning adults are assignedthe role of enemies. 


The sociology question becomes a natural and predictable con- 
cern which produces deviancy. The more complex the society, we are 
told, the more the possibilities exist for deviancy. As we legislate 
more behaviors, so do we provide more rules to break. Teen-age 
drinking is thus related not only to organized institutions such as laws, 
but also to the youth culture systems of the adolescent. In addition, 
adult behavior codes concerning drinking serve as models for youth. 
Parsons has pointed out that there are acceptable "safety valve" be- 
haviors in the youth culture which, while deviant, are permissible de- 


viancy patterns which are not defined as harmful to society. Teen-age 
drinking does not seem to fall in this category, but is rather viewed as 


deviant both with the written and with the unwritten rules of American 
behavior. Sower has emphasized the importance of a working knowledge 
of the social systems involved before one can effectively approach the 
problem of teen-age drinking. He has pointed out that attempts to con- 
trol youth drinking through adult authority measures frequently result 


in boundary-maintenance on the part of the youth groups in which se- 


cret drinking parties symbolically demonstrate that adults may lack the 
right and the authority to enforce goals and standards which the teen- 
ager does not accept. 


We have talked of independence, dependence, identity, the teacher, 
and the psychology and sociology of teen-agers. Underlying this dis- 
cussion has been the acceptance of the basic assumption of an orderli- 
ness in behavior -- of the existence of cause and effect relationships | 
which, when understood, can lead to understanding and predictions of 
behavior. For if human behavior, both individual and social, did not 
reflect cause-effect sequences, then we are wasting our time here. 
Because rules for influencing and controlling behavior must be based 
on causal laws which state that if such and such is done, then so and so 
is likely to result. And we are meeting here because we are seeking 
to understand and control behavior which we call teen-age drinking. 
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Are we equipped to predict and control behavior at the present 
state of our knowledge? Rogers has reviewed the whole host of be- 
haviors for which we can supply antecedent conditions and correctly 
predict the out-comes. For example, we can arrange conditions so 
that members of a group will report judgments which are not what 
they've seen. We can influence consumer responses and public opinion. 
We can tell in advance those employees who will be unreliable or dis- 
honest. We can specify work conditions to increase productivity, 
originality, and improve morale.. We can specify what kinds of leader- 
ship will be best for group members and their productivity and well- 
being. We know how to provide psychological conditions in the class- 
room which will result not only in the usual content learning, but in 
improved personal adjustment as well. These are but a few of the 
many potentialities for control and prediction of behavior which be- 
havioral scientists have demonstrated. The question for educators is 
one of how we propose to use these potentialities for influencing and 
altering human behavior. And more specifically, are we ready to do 
so? | 


In closing, I would like to suggest that we, as bankers, as care- 
takers of our youth, have a considerable responsibility in the situation 
which we have called teen-age drinking. To label this behavior as de- 
linquency is to foreclose too soon. Rather, it is our job totry to under- 
stand the adolescent and his environment and to intercede when appro- 
priate to do so, not only to protect society's capital investment, the 
youth, but to fulfill our task of helping them to grow. 
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Techniques and Methods Used in 
Alcohol Education 


W. K. Ferrier, Ed.D. 
Educational Director 
Alcohol Education Committee 


The introductory paragraphs and the Summary and Conclusions of 
this article are reprinted by permission from the Proceedings 
of the 1958 Annual Meeting of the North American Association 
of Alcoholism Programs. . 


Since there appears to bea uinodibis consensus that an educa- 


tional program about beverage alcohol problems should be integrated 
into the curriculum areas pertaining to Social Studies, Health, Science, 
Homemaking or Family Life and Driver Education, we might examine 
methods and techniques that are used and have proved to be effective in 
teaching these subjects. Such instruction usually occurs at the junior 
and senior high school level. In other words, we would be dealing with 
students from 12 to 18 years of age, in grade levels from six through 
twelve. 


Of paramount importance in terms of methods and techniques 
used in instruction is the question: Are the methods and techniques 
used in accordance with the way pecple learn? Learning, as a process, 
is whatever the individual does as he is acquiring a new pattern of be- 
havior, or modifying an old one. Maturation and learning are inter- 
twined. 


The process of learning may be as simple as conditioning or as 
complex as problem solving. Problem solving is the basis ofthe demo- 
cratic process. It is our way of life. Therefore, in our democratic 
culture, improving the ability of the people to solve problems becomes 
an important goal of education. This is the same as Saying a good edu- 
cational institution is one where students learn to learn. 


Dashiell's interpretation of the’ learning process is no doubt 
familiar to many of you. The motivated organism encounters an ob- 
stacle or difficulty. Excess and varied behavior results. One of the 
variant ways of acting is successful and resolves the difficulty. -This 
results in the attainment of the goal. This is the method or way that is 
learned. 


Now we might turn to an examination and appraisal of some 
~ methods and techniques often used in teaching about the problems re- 
lated to beverage alcohol. I would like to refer to the methods and 
techniques in terms of their relative merit ane promise in the school- 
room or class situation. 


Among the least promising wouldbe the authoritarian attitude and 
approach. The teacher lectures or preaches. Certain pages ina text 
book are assigned for reading and study. Few questions are asked by 
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students. Information may be logically arranged but it is not challenged 
by student or teacher. A test on information is given. Grades are as- 
signed. The job is finished. A sigh of relief is heard from student and 
_ teacher alike. Has anyone learned anything about alcohol? Have any 
questions that bothered the students been answered? Has there been a 
change in the students' behavior? Will they be able to make a wiser 
choice about the use of beverage alcohol? 


Near the lower end of the spectrum would surely be the fairly 
common method of inviting an outside person to discuss the alcohol 
problem before a class or before the entire student body for one period 
or one hour. Little or no advance preparation has been made. This is 
anew and perhaps embarrassing or even frightening experience. To 
some it is amusing. Few, if any, will have participated in a real learn- 
ing experience. I would not want to have you confuse the use of outside 
people who may serve as useful consultants or research people with 
those who wish to preempt the role of teacher. 


A muchbetter method but still leaving: much tobe desired is often 
employed. A definite period of time is allotted for the unit. Lessons 
are assigned in text books and supplementary reading in other books is 
suggested. Students recite - sometimes give reports. Some discussion 
is permitted. One or more resource people are invited to speak. A 
film may be shown. A test is given. The unit is finished. Some of 


the students may have learned some new facts or they may have been | 
challenged to read further. But have we really affected their behavior | 
in any significant way or degree? Have we helped them to make a wiser 
decision about the use of beverage alcohol? Have we enabled them to~ 


see the many problems related to beverage alcohol and to understand 
the complexity of these problems? 


The most promising method at the present time seems to be one 
that recognizes and takes into account the various things that I have 
previously mentioned: 


Aims, goals, purposes. 

Lével of maturity. 

Integration into suitable areas of the existing curriculum. 

Recognizes the psychology of learning. 

Avoids authoritarianism. Encourages democratic 

participation. 

Seeks to establish a friendly permissive climate in 
the classroom. 

Makes wide use of supplementary books, periodicals, 
films and other audio-visual aids. 

The teacher leads and guides, endeavors to always be 
objective. 

Students suggest problems, ask questions, help to 
determine the course of the study. 

Encourages decision-making by students and permits 
full participation of all students. 


Such a method is organized around a resource unit. This may be 
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thought of as a reservoir or file of information, resources, ideas and 
materials from which each teacher may draw and construct an actual 
teaching unit. Such a resource unit is not static but rather it is a 
growing and increasing source of materials, ideas and plans. 


Well in advance of any planned instructional program, a confer- 
ence of teachers should be held. Amount of time allotted for the unit, 
Suitable approaches to arouse. interest and stimulate student motiva- 
tion, resource materials, resource people, methods of evaluation 
should be discussed and agreed upon. Duplication and repetition should 
be avoided. 


THE RESOURCE UNIT METHOD IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


The resource unit should contain materials which can be used at 
various grade levels, for students of varying abilities and backgrounds, 
in relation to issues arising within a given problem area. It does not 
follow that a resource unit will tell a teacher just how and what to teach 
about a topic. Good resource units are designed for good teachers. 
They are developed on the assumption that good teachers always select 
and adapt according to the requirements and opportunities afforded by 
a particular teaching situation. Ordinarily a teaching file or resource 
unit is necessary for planning and developing goodteaching units. Some 
characteristics of a resource unit are: 


1. A resource unit deals with a broad problem area rather 
than a particular issue or topic. 


2. A resource unit emphasizes various activities by which 
learning may take place rather than lists of questions 
about particular content. 


3. A resource unit lists various materials of instruction 
for different reading levels. 


4. Aresource unit provides specific evaluation procedures 
by which achievement of expected objective may be 
judged. 


5. A resource unit is an aid to a teacher rather thana 
blueprint for classroom procedures. 


Several components or steps are included in a resource unit: 
1. Expected outcomes, the objectives of instruction. 


2. Varied activities by whichthese outcomes or objectives : 
may be achieved or developed. 


3. Procedures and instruments by which movement toward 
achievement of the outcomes may be judged, i.e., 
evaluation methods and devices. 
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4. Materials of instruction -- books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, audio-visual aids, and community resources. 


5. Organization of content by topics. 


Teachers who feel students' interests and needs are basic to ef- 
- fective planning may wish to canvass class concerns relevant to the 
problem area. Such a teacher will consider the educational experiences 
which will facilitate the development of the desired behavior patterns. 
Resource units are most effective when hey are the: product of group 
thinking. 


The first step in constructing a resource unit is to identify the 
program for which the teacher needs a teaching file. Thus, if a teacher 
plans to devote time to the study of alcohol problems, he might prepare 
a resource unit in order to plan his teaching. It is obvious that this 
will involve a cluster of problems within a broad area, e.g., physical 
and psychological effects of alcohol, drinking and driving, social and 
legal controls, drinking by minors, alcoholism, and many.others. Iden- 
tification of these problems andthe decision to choose specific ones for 
inclusion in the resource unit quite often constitute the first project for 
participants in a workshop. 


Possible Objectives 


A statement of outcomes or objectives will identify the goals to 
be achieved by study of this unit. Goals are desired changes in under- 
standing, skills, and attitudes. These are often stated as ways students 
behave. It is acknowledged that learning cannot be separated into dis- 
tinct and unrelated compartments, but attention can be directed toward 
various aspects of change. A student who has studied about alcohol 
should attain growth in understanding, skill, and attitudes, which in- 
fluences his behavior to the extent that he will: 


1. Pursue his interest in alcohol problems through con- 
tinued reading of current publications. 


2. Form opinions on issues about drinking or not drink- 
. ing only after objective analysis of those issues. 


and/alcoholism which contribute to individual and com- 


3. and/ctcoke local and national policies’ about alcohol 
ty well being. 


m 


4. Appreciate the complexity of alcohol-related social 
problems. 


5. Cooperate in discovering satisfactory solutions for the 
problems of alcohol. 


6. Support and participate in organized efforts to prevent 
and contro! alcoholism. 
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7. Participate in discussion of the problems of alcohol in 
school activities, community meetings, and the home. 


These are illustrative, and serve only as suggestions of the type of 
items that should be included. 


Potential Understandings 


A student who has studied alcohol problems should have increased 
his understanding of: 


1. Thenature and source of the various alcohol beverages. 
2. The physical and chemical properties of ethyl alcohol. 
» 3. How the body disposes of the alcohol in beverages. | 


4. Howalcohol in small, medium, and large amounts af- 
fects the human body. 


5. How alcohol affects psychological and social behavior. 


6. Economic and social effects of the alcoholic beverage 
industry. 


7. The relation of custom, tradition, and religion to the 
use and non-use of alcoholic beverages. 


8. The nature and extent of alcoholism. 


These are only illustrative. To achieve increased understanding, con- 
siderable functional information at the level of student comprehension 
will be necessary. Questions to be answered in the course of the study 
may be developed. Through open class discussion _— questions may 
be discovered. 


Potential Skills 


A second aspect of expected outcomes or objectives deals -with 
skills. These may include basic study skills, research skills, skills 
in expression, and skills in action. The first category would include 
ability to read general or specialized materials; ability to get informa- 
tion from pictures, diagrams, graphs, and bibliographies. Research 
Skills include ability to distinguish between fact and opinion, interpre- 
tation of data, drawing or forming generalizations. The third category 
includes skills in oral and written expression. This may also include 
creative and artistic expression. The last category refers to skills 
which are necessary to work in groups, to participate in organizations, 
and to insure reasonable action to fit the conclusions. Some examples 
are: 


1. The ability to choose between materials from various 
sources, 
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2. The ability to interpret and use information gained in 
reading and listening. 


3. Ability to understand and use concepts found in vari- 
ous materials. 


4. Ability to staan between statements of fact and 
opinion. | 


Development or Modification of Attitudes 


Attitudes may deal with the feelings that an individual has for 
other people or with his emotional set toward the community and its 
problems. A student who has explored alcohol ln might be ex- 
pected to develop such attitudes as: 


1. An increased cone to problems of alcohol and 
alcoholism. 


a. ae appreciation of the complexity of the problems of 
alcohol. | i 


3. Anappreciation of the nature of alcoholism as a pub- 
| lic health problem and awareness thatthe alcoholic can 
be helped. 


4. A personal conviction that drinking and driving are be- . : 
havior patterns which do not mix. * 


5. An understanding of andrespect for the total abstinence 
position. | 


Student Activities and Processes 


Ordinarily, student activity may be grouped in three categories. 
These are initiatory, developmental, and culminating. In actual prac- 
tice, the separation is not sharp and formal but tends to overlap or 
proceed together. | 


Initiatory Activities 


An effort is made to arouse interest in the unit, to develop a de- 
sire to know, to investigate, to plan. Some of the following procedures 
might be used: : 


1. Show a film such as WHAT ABOUT DRINKING or TO 
. YOUR HEALTH. Suggest that students try to identify 
different points of view expressed in the film. Ask if 
any of the problems suggested are found in their com- ~ 
at munity. Are certain points of view or problems 
omitted? Ask if the class would like to plan a unit of 
study about alcohol problems. Which particular prob- 
lems are most impcrtant to the students? 
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2. Arrange news items, pictures, graphs, and magazines 
or books on a bulletinboard or display table. Give stu- 
dents an opportunity to read and study these and ask 
questions. Discuss with the class what problems are 
of special interest to the group. What problems are of ’ 
interest to the community, city, or state? 


3. Read brief passages from several publications giving ; 
different points of view or attitudes about a specific 
problem related to alcohol. Discuss the study of a 
unit on alcohol with the class. 


4. Refer back to some previous unit. Relate this study to 
the present problem. 


These introductory activities assume that the next development 
would be a planning period for activities to follow. These activities 
might be stated as follows: 


1. List on the board the questions asked. Arrange by . 
categories. Discuss how the unit might proceed. This 
requires teacher-student planning. 


2. Have the class consider how the problems raised by 
the questions might be explored. The teacher may 
suggest other methods of attacking the problems. 


3. Major activities or joint class activities should be 
started first. Later, individual and student committee 
‘activities should be initiated. 


4. Some of the relevant sources of information should be 
noted. These may include textbooks, reference books, 
supplementary texts, and other materials found in the 
classroom or library. An important part of the ac- 
tivities will include: the collection of relevant material. 


5. The planning session or sessions will merge into de- 
velopmental activities. From planning, the group will 
move into research activities. 


Developmental Activities 


These are the research activities by which the student digs into 
the problem, analyzes data, attempts to formulate generalizations and 
draw conclusions. The teaching unit or plan should be specific and 
complete. 


Activities should be planned which deal with problems which are 
important to the area studied and to the student. They should require 
investigation and analysis. Many different activities should be planned 
-- more than can be used -- to provide for. different interests and abili- 
ties. Selections should be made jointly by the student and the teacher. 
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The teacher must keep in mind that the total teaching unit will be 
made up of initiatory activities, developmental activities, and culmi- 
nating activities. The activities must be tied together later. 


Culminating Activities 


At the end of the unit it is desirable to bring together the under- 
standings which the class has developed and those developed by the 
various committees. Now an overall view should be taken of the whole 
unit. A teacher might select one or two activities to summarize the 


unit: 
1. Arrange a school assembly, selecting a theme of in- 
terest to students in all classes. : 


2. Plan and present a program for the P.T.A., Service 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, or local radio station. 
This might consist of a panel presentation plus an open 
forum with questions from the audience. 


3. Plan and write a series of articles for the school.or 
town paper. 3 


4. Prepare an exhibit of books, charts, periodicals, clip- 
pings, pictures, and films for the entire student body. 


Suggested Evaluation Procedures and Devices 


Evaluation is the process by which the degree of achievement of 
the outcomes or objectives is analyzed and recorded. In relation to the 
user of a resource unit, the term refers to the identification of be- 
haviors which indicate success in achieving the stated outcomes or ob- 


The expected outcomes are listed under the headings of 


jectives. 
The evaluation must relate 


Understandings, Skills, and Attitudes. 
directly to these categories. 

1. Evaluation of Understandings: 

A: Written tests, essay or objective. 


a Papers prepared; reports. 


C. Knowledge displayed in panels and committee 
reports. 


Response to teacher questions. 


Anecdotal record of student participation in dis- 
cussion. 


2. Evaluation of Skills: 


A. Review of research papers. 
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Evidence of ability to generalize. 


Evidence of ability to separate fact from 
opinion; ability to look for supporting evidence. 


Evidence of growth in ability to participate in 
discussion, in committee work, in reporting. 


Results of written tests of various types. 


Evidence of ability to read and interpret data 
and graphs; finding resource material. 


3. Evaluation of Attitudes 


A. 


B. 


‘Note and record evidence of student willingness 


to share ideas and opinions. 


Note and record student ability to consider be- 
liefs of others with regard to alcohol and to ac- 
knowledge differing ideas and opinions. 


Evidence of readiness to discuss freely topics 
which relate to personal convictions, e.g., stu- 
dent drinking. 


Evidence that the student respects and recog- 
nizes the rights and responsibility of all people 
to hold opinions reflecting home and church at- 
titudes toward alcohol. 


Evidence thatthe class as a whole has developed 
an ability to viewthe drinking culture in our so- 
ciety as a multi-dimensional aspect of social 
behavior. 


Materials of Instruction 


1. Reading materials 


A. 
B. 


D. 


Books, text and supplementary; dictionary. 
Newspapers. 
Periodicals and pamphlets. 


Reprints, monographs, research studies. 


| Audio-visual aids 


A. 


B. 


Films, sound and silent. 
Filmstrips and slides. 
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‘C. Charts, pictures, tables of data, cartoons. 
D. ‘Transcriptions, tape, records. 
_E. Radio and television broadcasts. 


3.. Resource people -- doctors, judges, police officers, clergy, 

- representatives ofthe beverage industry, temperance groups, 

staté or local Alcohol Education Committee staff or alcohol- 
ism clinic representatives. 


4. Field trips -- police station, courts, brewery, winery, treat- 
ment centers, hospitals, police or hospital laboratories. 


5. An annotated list of pamphlet materials is most useful, but 
provision should be made to keep the bibliography up to date. 
Lists of audio-visual resources are available from state and 
local agencies, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Properly conducted with sufficient time provided, such an ap- 
proach to a study of the alcohol problem would pay handsome dividends. 
We could reasonably expect a change in student behavior. We could ex- 
pect an increase in democratic participation. I am sure we would have 
provided for an increase in the students' knowledge and understanding 
of the alcohol problem. We would have helped the student develop a 
more tolerant attitude toward the alcoholic. Certainly the student would 
have a better appreciation of the complexity of the alcohol problem. He 
could be expected to make a wiser decision about drinking. 


This method of teaching is not easy. Some teachers feel that tra- 
dition-tested methods are best and will continue to use them. They 
should. To urge or insistthat a teacher tackle a new subject field which 
may be somewhat perplexing, even frightening, and at the same time 
develop a new method of teaching, is unwise. 


Teachers who are familiar with and have used the unit method of 
teaching should be encouraged and helped to develop resource and 
teaching units in the area of alcohol studies. Others may develop and 
utilize knowledge about alcohol problems ina way that they feel is ef- 
fective. Teachers should use a method with which they are familiar 
and feel comfortable. | 


No doubt, at this point many of you will have questions about the 
availability of books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, film strips and 
other types of resource materials. In Oregon, we have solved this 
problem to some extent at least by making available with funds pro- 
vided by the state, libraries of such materials. We have now approxi- 
mately seventy traveling libraries. These are loaned to teachers or 
schools for a period of time equivalent to the time allotted for the unit 
in alcohol studies. These libraries include books for teacher use and 
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also student use. Fifteen copies of such pamphlets as "Facts About 
Alcohol," "Discussion Guides," "Alcohol and Accidents" and others are 
supplied in each library. An "Outline for Alcohol Education" is sup- 
plied each teacher. This is integrated with the teachers' manual 
“Alcohol Education in Oregon Public Schools" supplied to all teachers 
from the sixth through twelfth grade. This outline becomes the basis 
for a pre-planning session with teachers. We respond only to requests 
for our services as consultants. Our role as consultants is madeclear. 
We do not wish to teach the class or in any way usurp the role and re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. The outline contains an objective type of 
test which may be used as a pre test and also as a post test. Teachers 
may have copies made if they wish to use it. The outline also contains 
a vocabulary of words and phrases which may be new to students. This 
may be reproduced by the school. 


An important part of the outline is a Student Evaluation and a 
Teacher Evaluation Form, The student evaluation sheet may be re- 
produced by the school for use by each student. 


Last, an annotated bibliography of films, film strips, slides. and 
tape recordings is included. The teacher may select and order from 
the Oregon Alcohol Education Committee or the Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment of the State System of Higher Education copies of these audio- 
visual aids. These are available free or at a very nominal rental fee. 
Teachers are urged to preview all audio-visual aids before showing 
them before a class. We suggest suitable films for special purposes 
and the proper time to use the film or other aid. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


In my contacts with our State Teachers College and with our city 
Board of Education I am continually made aware ofa difficulty men- 
_ tioned by Dr. Linden (December 1959) and by commentators on his 
article; namely, waiting for new and reliable information to appear in 
text books. 


Added to this is a related problem which we discovered when we 
made a study of pupil information on alcohol and alcohol problems 
during last year. This was the indication that in place of older text- 
book information much dependence was placed on exciting newspaper 
or popular magazine articles. 


To meet the need for new material and to combat the use of poor 
or unreliable or partially true materials, we study reliable sources, 
especially the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, and make either 
abstracts or pamphlets available. Since Allied Forces has a multilith 
and the aid of the Advertising Council and of a local Committee on Edu- 
cation, we feel that this does help the situation. Furthermore, it is. 
fast and cheap. 


In some cases we print for teachers only, sometimes for them : 
and their classes, occasionally for all high school students. The Al- 
coholic Control Board is helping prepare a unit for schools on the State 
alcohol laws. This includes the latest drinking and driving State laws 
as well. The Board of Education has just asked for 2,000 copies ofa 
pamphlet on teen-age "confusions. " 


A second comment is to express appreciation for the discussion 
on "activities" by Dr. Linden, Mr. Cofer, and Dr. Kerr. 


Harry E. Titus 

Consultant in Alcohol Education 
Allied Forces Incorporated 
Rochester, N.Y. 


x * 
Dear Sir: © 


I think you have rendered a particularly valuable service in 
pulling together the directory of summer schools of alcohol programs. 


I get many wild ideas about the need to exchange information and 
maybe even establish some cooperation between these various schools. 
I think that if there is such a need, it should and could be done through 
AAIAN 
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Would there be any value in AAIAN broadening their scope to in- 
clude all alcohol and alcoholism education rather than predominantly 
education in the schools, and then making membership part of the tui- 
tion cost for the summer schools? This would mean that we have some 
follow-up stimulation of all of the people who attend alcohol problems 
conferences, and it may be if the organization were beamed at this 
cosmopolitan group it would have more enthusiastic membership sup- 
port. There are many many education organizations in the country but 
I think there is a need for a multi-disciplinary organization of people 
with interest in alcohol problems. : 


-Iam most enthused about the latest edition of the Bulletin and it 
just seems to me with such excellent leadership and such a good publi- 
cation there should be some way of getting more substantial member- 
ship backing. | 


Perhaps these ideas would make good fodder for discussion in 
Banff, if we all get there. 


Ralph W. Daniel 
Executive Director 


Michigan State Board of Alcoholism 


* * 
Dear Sir: 


Last night I attended a special meeting of my Advisory Com- 
mittee and was informed by several of them that the AAIAN Bulletin is 
one of the few magazines they read. This is a compliment that is well 
deserved and based on the merit of the publication. In view of this, you 
may continue our order for 250 copies of each issue for the current 
year. 


John J. Pasciutti 
Supervisor, Alcohol Education 
Vermont Department of Education 


* 


Some time ago members were invited to submit letters to the 
editor. A further request is now made that you submit to the editor any 
information that you may have regarding research in instruction about 
alcohol in schools at various levels.. From time to time copies of such 
studies are received, but no bibliography exists. It would be rendering 
a service to those who are interested in such projects to have a listing 
of previous studies accompanied by the names and addresses of the re- 
searchers. Such a listing will be maintained in this office and kept up 
to date to the extent possible. 


* 
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_ Application for Membership in the | 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS 


Individual 


Name 

Address 

Present Position 

Education | Degree(s) 


Present responsibility or interest in instruction about alcohol 
and harcotics: 


Initiation fee ($1.00) paid 


Date 
One year's dues ($2. 00) paid : 
> Date 
. Two years' dues ($4.00) paid 
Date 


& 


Agency or Organization 


Name 


Address 


Name of executive officer 


Purpose and scope of agency 


Initiation fee ($5. 00) paid 


Date 


Annual dues ($20.00) paid 
Date 


Detach and send to: Professor John L. Miller, 206 Extension 
Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 
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